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PREFACE 



“I 



Great Britain announced her impending withdrawal 
from the Persian Gulf while I was resident on Bahrain, 
assigned as a staff officer to the U.S. Commander, 

Middle East Force. At the time neither myself nor my 
neighbors, whether British or Bahraini, seemed particu- 
larly impressed by that news. Perhaps in early 1968 
none of us really believed it would happen. Of course 
it did. 

In this belated effort to understand the policy 
and process of the British withdrawal as it occurred 
from 1968 to 1971, I have come to the realization of 
its profound significance, both to Britain and to the 
states of the Gulf. I found those brief four years of 
intense activity to be no island in time, but rather a 
critical phase in the continuum of western society's 
interaction with the peoples of the Middle East. In 
this broader perspective, the withdrawal policy and 
process was as much an extension of the past as a 
transition for the future. 

My new awareness chiefly derives from insights 
provided by generous men, diplomats and scholars. Of 
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course I alone am responsible for the views expressed 
in this work. 

Sir William Luce and Sir Geoffry Arthur were 
especially helpful. Mr. Anthony Reeve's advice and 
assistance was invaluable. My mentor in every sense of 
that word was Professor John S. Badeau. To him I owe 
the unrepayable debt of student to teacher. To these 
men and to the others who helped me in so many ways , 

I express my sincere appreciation. 

« 

A Note on Transliteration from Arabic to 

t 

English. In the following pages, certain Arabic names 
and words have been transliterated into English. No 
systematic procedure was employed in the process, 
except to adopt the most common usages and spellings 
accepted by the sources . 
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CHAPTER ONE 

BRITAIN'S "SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP" WITH THE PERSIAN 
GULF SHAIKHDOMS AND HER DECISION TO END 
THE TREATY SYSTEM 



The Problem 

In January 1968, the British Government 
announced its intention to withdraw its military forces 
from the Persian Gulf within four years. This decision 
signalled a dramatic policy shift, and came as a dis- 
concerting surprise to the Rulers of the shaikhdoms 
that had shared a "special relationship" with Her 
Majesty's Government for nearly one and one-half cen- 
turies . Not only had the British been treaty bound to 
manage all external affairs for Bahrain, Qatar and the 
Trucial States, but London's Political Residents and 
Agents had advised the leaders of those Gulf depen- 
dencies in virtually all areas of governmental adminis- 
tration. Now that association was to be terminated 
within four years and the shaikhdoms would be left on 
their own* The situation raised the question; how 
would Great Britain continue to pursue her national 
interests in the region, while adapting to her changed 
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international relationship with the Persian Gulf 
States? This study seeks to identify her interests, 
review the measures taken to protect them after the 
disengagement, and to gauge the results of Britain's 
withdrawal procedure in that context. 

The diplomatic and military officials at White- 
hall had to implement the 1968 decision. Transcendent 
national interests were readily apparent to them. The 
mundane realities of domestic, regional and inter- 
national politics that also applied were not. Yet the 
manner in which those men contended with and resolved 
the many quandaries confronted in the course of with- 
drawal deeply influenced the Gulf Great Britain's 
forces left behind. 

In 1973, fourteen months after the formal 

British departure, a U.S. Congressman noted: 

. . ' . never before in the history of mankind 
have so many wealthy industrialized, mili- 
tarily powerful and large states been at the 
potential mercy of small, independent, and 
potentially unstable states which will pro- 
vide, for the forseeable future, the fuel of 
advanced societies. 

To understand the process through which Britain tried 

•^Lee Hamilton, Vital Speeches 39:8 (1 February 
1973): 239. Reprint of speech given on 11 January 
1973 before the U.S. House of Representatives. 
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to prepare her Protectorates for that heady status, the - * 
pre-1968 Treaty System with Gulf will be described. 
Emphasis is placed on its modern development and 
character. The rationale for the British decision to 
terminate that durable and profitable system will then 
be examined. Against this background, the withdrawal 
policy and process of Her Majesty's Government will be 
analyzed, identifying specific diplomatic, military 
and administrative challenges under both Labor, and a 
Conservative Party leadership. Finally the performance 
will be assessed, actual accomplishments appraised, 
and the long-term service to Great Britain's national 
interests in the Gulf analyzed. 

Foundations of the Treaty System 

Before examining the policy and process of 
British withdrawal from the Gulf, it is necessary to 
explain Great Britain's role there prior to 1968. It 
began in conjunction with the European trade expansion 
from the sixteenth century onwards, from which the 
British East India Company emerged in the late 
Eighteenth century. It was the foremost foreign 
interest operating along the Persian Gulf litteral. 

The European rivalries had coincided with conflicts 

_l 
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between Ottoman, Persian and Czarist Russian empires. 
Equally pertinent was the burgeoning Wahhabi revolu- 
tion that swept the Arabian peninsula. The combined 
impact of the various confrontations had generated a 
reassertion of the indigenous Arab presence in the 
Gulf. That appeared as "piracy" to British eyes. Al- 
ready anxious about Napoleon's eastward and Russian 
. 2 

southern ambitions, a series of East India Company 
officials had adopted an increasingly hard line toward 
any threat to British India. The relatively minor 
commercial impact of the Arab "pirates" thus assumed 
political significance, and several punitive expedi- 
tions were launched against them during the first two 
decades of the Nineteenth Century. These culminated 

with the forced signing of the General Treaty for the 

. 3 

Cessation of Plunder and Piracy in March 1820. This 

initiated what came to be called the Trucial or Treaty 



^These fears precipitated a series of diplomatic 
maneuvers in the Gulf, beginning with the Anglo-Omani 
qualnamah of 1798, see J. C. Hurewitz, Diplomacy in the 
Near and Middle East; A Diplomatic Record , I (New 
York: Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1956), p. 64, for text. 

J. B. Kelly, Britain and the Persian Gulf: 1795-1880 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), details the process. 

3 

Text of Treaty contained in C. 0. Aitchison, 

A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads . . . 

II (Delhi: Govt of India, 1933), p. 245. 
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System in the Gulf. Donald Hawley captures the essence^ 
of that Anglo-Arab relationship by designating this 
the first commandment: "thou shalt not commit piracy 

against British shipping." Thirty-three years later, 
the second commandment was embodied in another British- 
prescribed treaty: "thou shalt not commit piracy 

against each other." In 1892, the trilogy was com- 
pleted as London decreed, "thou shalt not deal with 
any foreign power except the British Government." 4 

t 

Throughout the Nineteenth Century this deepening Gulf 

involvement reflected primarily the European continental 

rivalries. It occurred despite a conscious effort by 

British officials to avoid being caught UP in Arab 

internal affairs. Sir John Lawrence, Viceroy in India, 

exemplified that attitude in a letter to his Bombay 

Governor in 1866. He wrote: 

If I have any influence on . . . policy, I 
should advise that we interfere as little as 
may be possible in the affairs of the Arab 
tribes on the seaboard, and of course still 
less with those of the tribes of the 
interior . . . 5 



^Donald Hawley, The Trucial States (London: 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1970), p. 18. 

^Ravinder Kumar, India and the Persian Gulf 
Region, 1858-1907 (London: Asia Publishing House, 
1965) , p. 39. 
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Lord Palmerston later defended that policy this way: 
"Turkey is as good a guardian of the route to India as 
any Arab would be." 6 But such blithe reliance on the 
sick man of Europe proved to be untenable. In 1871, 
the Pasha of Baghdad dispatched an anti-Saudi expedi- 
tion onto the Arabian peninsula, requiring Britain to 
come to the aid of her threatened clients at Bahrain 
and Oman.^ Later in the century, a rising Germany 
launched an aggressive ' Drang nach Osten ' with an 
attempt to terminate the Berlin-to-Baghdad railway at 
Kuwait. That brought in the Royal Navy, the messianic 
imperialist Lord Curzon, and a secret Anglo-Kuwait 
agreement that even further ensconsed Great gritain in 
the Gulf. 6 By the end of the century, the Treaty 
System had been formalized. 

Maritime treaties had been supplemented with 
political arrangements, and ultimately economic con- 
cessions were granted, giving Britain preferential 

6 Elizabeth Monroe, Britain's Moment in the 
Middle East 1914-1956 (London: Chatto & Windus, 1964), 

p. 14. 

n 

R. Bayly Winder, Saudi Arabia in the Nineteenth 
Century (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1965) , pp. 

252-254. 

^See George Kirk, A Short History of the Middle 
East , 6th ed. (London: Methuen, 1966), p. 93. Also 
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treatment in the quest for oil'. The Rulers of the 

l 

Trucial States, Kuwait, Qatar and Bahrain had surren- 
dered their sovereign rights to 

1. establish diplomatic relations with any 
foreign power 

2. negotiate treaties with any foreign power 
but Britain 

3. cede territory without British approval 

4. cede mineral or oil exploratory rights 
without British approval. 9 

Britain's role in the Gulf, created in response 
to diverse and seemingly isolated incidents, gradually 
became an important underpinning for her empire. 



The Modern Era 

Ironically, the Treaty System outlasted its 
raison d'etre, for India secured her independence in 



see Hurewitz, op. cit. , I, pp. 218-219, for treaty 
details . 

^ Times (London) (Special Report: Britain and 

the Gulf), 16 December 1971, p. II. (Husain al 
Baharra) . Also see H. al Baharra, The Legal Status of 
the Arabian Gulf States (London: Manchester Union 

Press, 1968), for extensive treatment of the Treaty 
System's legal aspects. An interesting note. Sir 
Percy Cox actually had secured a similar relationship 
with Abdul Aziz ibn Saud in 1915, but this did not 
last. See J. C. Hurewitz, Diplomacy in the Near and 
Middle East: A Documentary Record 1914-1956 , Vol. 

II (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1956), 

p. 427. 
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1948 . That the "removal of the hub" did not lead "to 
an immediate reconsideration of the role of the 
spokes," as Phillip Darby has noted, can be traced to 
a combination of inertia, and more tangibly, to oil. 
Whitehall tended to justify its continued presence in 
the Persian Gulf after World War II strategically, 
tying it to the "unexplored British commitment" in the 
Indian Ocean that formed the "starting point and not 
the subject of analysis. "H The oil was no mere 
rationalization. Since 1932-, when the first 
commercially-producing well was brought in on 
Bahrain, 12 Britain's relations with the shaikhs had 
been geared to that highly profitable and industrially 
essential commodity. World War II had intervened, 
postponing commensurate administrative realignments. 
Only afterwards, in 1946, could the British Government 
remove the shaikhdoms from their Government of India's 

l^ British Defense Policy East of Suez 1947-1968 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1973), p. 9. 

lllbid., p. 57. 

l^Benjamin Shwadran, The Middle East, Oil and 
the Great Powers, 1959 , 2nd ed . (New York: Council 

for Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 1959), p. 374. 
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"zone of influence." They were first placed under 
H. M. India Office. Later, the Commonwealth Relations 
Office absorbed the India Office in 1947, and in 1948 
Britain's activities in the Persian Gulf were finally 
brought directly under Foreign Office perview.^ 

Administrative Organization 

The Foreign Office position in the Protectorates 
was largely formulated and supervised by the Political 
Residency on Bahrain, and exercised through Political 
Agencies in Bahrain, Dubai, Kuwait (until 1961) , Doha 
and (from 1957) Abu Dhabi. 14 The Political Resident 
carried ambassadorial rank, administered extra- 
territorial jurisdiction over all non-Moslems and over 
Moslem subjects of Commonwealth countries, and was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Trucial Oman Scouts. His 
responsibilities touched every aspect of Britain's role 
in the Gulf, including education, monetary exchange, 
transportation, and communication. Sir Rupert Hay, 
who was eight years the Political Resident during the 

13 

Hawley, p. 168. 

14 

See J. B. Kelly, Britain and the Persian Gulf ; 
1795-1880 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), p. 911. 

These offices were descended from East India Company 
factory agents, which had been located in Bushire, 
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1950s, contended that oil transactions occupied most 
of his official time. He "closely watched" all nego- 
tiations , 

to make sure that nothing is decided which 
will seriously affect the position of the 
Rulers or the British Government. . ." 

In essence, the Political Resident was a coordinator 
on behalf of Her Majesty's Government. Routine direct 
dealings with individual Rulers were handled by the 
Political agents, whose "close personal contact main- 
tained /with7 the Rulers is the outstanding feature of 
the British position in the Persian Gulf."^ These 
men controlled the right of foreign businessmen to 
enter the area through the device called "N.O.C." (No 
Objection Certificate) , as Britain performed even 
consular and visa functions for her protectorates.^ 

The Deepening British Involvement 

All of these officers were ostensibly in place 
to promote Maritime Peace, but the modern technological 
complexities impinged on that uncomplicated ideal. 

Bandar Abbas, and Basra. 

l^Hay, p. 20. 

Joseph Malone, Arab Lands of Western Asia 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, Inc., 

1973) , p. 235. 
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even more than had the political-military considera- • 
tions mentioned above (see page 6 ). As early as 
1864 , the first telegraph lines were installed, 1^ and 
the replacement of flying boats by land planes required 
Civil Air Agreements between Great Britain and the 
shaikhdoms by the 1930s. Then too, the discqvery of 
oil in commercial quantity furthered the landward 
penetration by British interests. Former Gulf Politi- 
cal Officer, Donald Hawley, wrote, 

Exploration was held up by the war but, after 
it, British attention to the progress of the 
oil companies necessitated a far closer 
interest in internal affairs than had pre- 
viously been paid. 

That "closer interest" meant protecting oil ex- 
ploration parties from Bedouin potshots and marauding 
tribal warriors , and greater attention to territorial 
disputes that now rested on the enormous sub-surface 
wealth. 18 Between 1945 and 1948, the interior was even 
more unsettled by a war between the Bani Yas shaikhdoms 

l^See Christina Phelps Harris, "The Persian Gulf 
Submarine Telegraph of 1864," The Geographical Journal 
135 (June 1969): 169-190. 

^Hawley, p. 173. 

19 

Times (London), 15 November 1971, p. 11. 

(Charles Douglas Home) . 
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of Abu Dhabi and Dubai. The dispute was basically 

% 

territorial, exacerbated by intra-tribal animosities 
that spanned more than a century. 20 This typified the 
traditional unrest that also pitted the maritime 
Quawasim of Ras al Khaima and Sharjah against one 
another, or against their desert-oriented neighbors, in 
what can best be described as a fluid system of 
alliances. The Omani tribes had no monopoly on con- 
flicts. Qatar's territorial dispute with Abu Dhabi was 
also serious, but that was eclipsed by their Zubarra 
dispute with Bahrain. The famed advisor to the al 
Khalifa's for more than a quarter century. Sir Charles 
Belgrave, insisted that this Zubarra question "took up 
more time and presented more difficulties than any of 
the problems with which I had to deal. "21 Because of 
oil. Sir Charles' countrymen in the Foreign Office 
would no longer indulge in the luxury of non-involve- 
ment. 22 After 1948, some "profound rethinking on 

20 John Duke Anthony, "The Union of Arab Amirates," 
Middle East Journal 26 (Summer 1972) :279. 

2 ^Sir Charles Belgrave, Personal Column: Auto- 
biography (London: Hutchinson, 1960), p. 152. 

22 Patrick Bannerman, Foreign Office Research 
Department, interview held in his Whitehall office, 
London, 25 October 1973. 
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Britain's part" followed the Pplitical Resident's 
failure to halt the fighting that brought Shaikh 
Rashid, leader of Dubai's army (and later Vice Presi- 
dent of. the United Arab Emirates) , against Shaikh 
Zayed, leader of Abu Dhabi forces (and later President 
of the UAE) . 

i 

Formation of the Trucial Oman 
Scouts 

The means to enforce British policy was lacking, 
and this could no longer be tolerated. The stakes were 
too high. The decision was taken to create a con- 
stabulary, the Trucial Oman Levies, by seconding 
British and Jordanian officers from General Glubb's 
Arab Legion. This was to provide an "effective right 
arm" for Britain's political authorities. The Levies 
would protect the geologists and guard the peace that 
was now a prerequisite for furthering Britain's 
economic interests in the Gulf. 

What changed the Levies from a mobile gendar- 
merie into a small army was "Buraimi."^ "The 

^Hawley, p. 174. 

^^The term "Buraimi" is used here because of its 
popular usage in referring to the dispute. In fact, 
the Buraimi Oasis includes nine villages, four in Oman 
and five in Abu Dhabi. Al Ain is the chief Abu Dhabi 
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positions of the Governments of Great Britain (on be- 
half of Abu Dhabi and Oman) and Saudi Arabia are 
elaborated in the "Memorials," both submitted for liti- 
gation before an International Tribunal at Geneva. 25 
To summarize the incident, there had been a long- 
standing disagreement over control of the oasis between 
the Sultan of Muscat, the Ruler of Abu Dhabi, and the 
King of Saudi Arabia. This flared up with the break- 
down of ongoing negotiations in London and Dammam, 

4 

between British (on behalf of their clients) and Saudi 
officials. The local Saudi governor, Amir Turki ibn 
Ataishan, unexpectedly occupied the Buraimi village of 
Hamara in 1952. For three years both sides feinted 
and threatened, though they eventually agreed to inter- 
national arbitration of the problem. 

Again oil lay at the proverbial bottom of the 
territorial dispute. ARAMCO and IPC were competing for 
drilling rights over what had been a refuge oasis and 

village and a major population center. 

25 See Arbitration Concerning Buraimi and the 
Common Frontier between Abu Dhabi and Sauid Arabia: 
Memorial Submitted by the Government of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland (London: HMSO , 1955) . The Saudi 

side was presented in Arbitration for the Settlement 
of the Territorial Dispute between Muscat and Abu 
Dhabi on the One Side and Saudi Arabia on the Other: 
Memorial of the Government of Saudi Arabia, 3 vols. 
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